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The obscurity of the medieval name of Yilankale, which means “Snake 
Castle” in Turkish, is one of the blind spots of the historical geography of 
the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia. This magnificent fortress rises above a 
limestone outcrop located in the heart of the Cilician Plains, about 15 km! 
north-east of the site of medieval Msis, presently Yakapinar? (See Photo 1 
and Maps 2 and 3). 

Victor Langlois believed that the site of Yilankale “corresponds 
exactly” to the location of the castle of Til (T‘il Hamtun), mentioned by 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg and Smbat the Constable. According to other 
researchers, T‘il is modern Toprakkale, located 40 km east of Yilankale*. 
J. Gottwald believed that Yilankale might be the medieval T‘ilsap men- 
tioned in the list of the high churchmen and the vassals of Lewon I (about 
1198), inserted in the Chronicle attributed to Smbat the Constable?. 


1 During my study, the distances were estimated from Google Maps. 

2 H. Hellenkemper and F. Hild, Tabula imperii Byzantini. Band 5. Kilikien und Isau- 
rien, t. 1, Wien 1990, p. 351. 

3 V. Langlois, Voyage dans la Cilicie et dans les Montagnes du Taurus, Paris 1861, 
p. 468; J. C. M. Laurent (ed.), Wilbrandi de Oldenborg peregrination, — in: Peregri- 
natores medii aevi quatuor, Lipsiae 1864, pp. 179-80; S. Aglean (ed.), The Chronicle by 
Smbat Sparapet |Smbatay Sparapeti Taregirk*], Venice 1956, pp. 170, 173, 210, 221, 243; 
E. Dulaurier (ed.), Le connétable Sempad. Chronique du royaume de la Petite Arménie, 
— in: Recueil des historiens des croisades, Documents arméniens, t. 1. Paris 1869, pp. 647- 
8. Til is also mentioned in many other medieval sources. 

4 J. Gottwald, Die Burg Til im Siidéstlichen Kilikien, — Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
t. 40 (1), Berlin 1940, pp. 89, 96-104; Hellenkemper and Hild, pp. 445-7; R. W. Edwards, 
The Fortifications of Armenian Cilicia, Washington, D. C. 1987, p. 244. 

> J. Gottwald, Burgen und Kirchen im Mittleren Kilikien, — Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
t. 41 (D, Berlin 1941, pp. 89-90; The Chronicle by Smbat Sparapet, p. 210. 
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Hansgerd Hellenkemper and Friedrich Hild identified Yilankale with 
Kovaia mentioned in Armenian, Arabic and Latin sources®. However, 
their version contradicts the information from Abulfeda. According to the 
latter, Kovaia was situated south of the Ceyhan (Jahan) River’, whereas 
Yilankale is located by its north (right) bank. 

Mikaël Hovhannesian, Šawarš Palmean and Yarut‘iwn Tér Lazarean 
called Yilankale “Castle of Lewon”’®. A certain fortress named “Lewonklay” 
(LEtntihju, “Lewon Castle”), “berd Leoni” (pkp Lfoif “Castle of 
Le(w)on”), “Lewonberd” (I kınipkpy “Lewon Castle”)? or “Lamberd” 
(Luipkp_)'° is mentioned in some Armenian sources of the 13th — 18th cen- 
turies!!, Misak Cewahiréean and Alexey Suk‘iasyan identified it with the 
ruins of a fortress located about 12 km south-west of the castle of Vahka. 
Unfortunately, they did not adduce any historical source, evidence or argu- 
ment in support of their opinion. Besides, they did not mention the modern 
name of the fortress!”. It is also worth noting that Hovhannesian’s, Palmean’s 
and Tér Lazarean’s assertions are not supported by evidence either’. Hov- 
hannesian’s phrase “...the Castle of Lewon, as some people pleasantly call 
it...” 14 hints at its groundlessness. 

My identification of Lewonklay / Lewonberd / berd Léoni is based 
on information in the colophon written by vardapet Téodoros of Sis. 


€ Hellenkemper and Hild, pp. 321-2; H. Hellenkemper, Burgen der Kreuzritterzeit in der 
Grafschaft Edessa und im Königreich Kleinarmenien, Bonn 1976, pp. 169, 185-7; Le con- 
nétable Sempad, pp. 667-8; Ł. Alishan, Sissouan ou L’Arméno-Cilicie, Venise 1890, p. 240; 
H. Nalbandian (trans. and ed.), The Chronicle by Abu-l-Fida, — in: Arabic sources on 
Armenia and neighboring countries [Arabakan albyurneré Hayastani ew harevan erkrneri 
masin], Yerevan 1965, pp. 242, 244, 281 n. 100; R. Hartmann (trans. and ed.), Politische 
Geographie des Mamlukenreichs: Kapitel 5 und 6 des Staatshandbuchs Ibn Fadlallah 
al-'Omari’s, — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Geselschaft, t. 70, Leipzig 
1916, pp. 39-40. 

7 The Chronicle by Abu-l-Fida, pp. 242, 244, 281 n. 100. 

8 M. Hovhannesian, Châteaux et places-fortes de la Cilicie Arménienne, Venise 1989, 
pp. 251-8; Y. Tér Lazarean, Armenian Cilicia [Haykakan Kilikia], Ant‘ilias 1966, pp. 24, 
130-4, 227 and map. 

°? The Armenian words phy (berd) and jm; (klay) are synonymous. Both of them mean 
“castle” or “fortress”. According to Hra¢‘ya Aéaryan, Arm. “klay”? was originated from 
Arab. “qala”. The latter word means “castle” as well. See: H. Ačaiyan, The Dictionary of 
Armenian Root Words [Hayerēn armatakan bararan], t. 2, Yerevan 1926, p. 599. 

10 Obviously, “Lamberd” is a derivative of “Lewonberd”. 

11 See: The Footnotes 15 and 22. 

12 Armenian Soviet Encyclopaedia [Haykakan Sovetakan Hanragitaran], t. 4. Yerevan 
1978, p. 592; A. Suk‘iasyan, The History and the law of the Cilician Armenian state, 
11th — 14th centuries [Kilikiayi Hayakakan petut‘yan ev iravunk‘I patmut‘yun, 11 — 14 darer], 
Yerevan 1978, maps. 

13 Hovhannesian, pp. 249-58; Tér Lazarean, pp. 24, 64, 130-4, 211, 227. 

1 “I kunt płpp fisytu adulig Lub jf Ł Inst: 7 Hovhannesian, p- 249. 
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According to this source, dated 1785, “berd Leoni” (“Lewonberd’’) 
was located in (or near) Lala Térési, a settlement or place in Cilicia 
Cafi pkp Ltolih obof, api Ẹ f) upu Stptup)’. Most likely, vardapet 
Téodoros meant Kaladere / Kaledere!®, the Armenian-populated village 
that existed in Feke (Vahka) district until 1915. Kaladere was located ten 
miles from Old Feke”, a half-hour walk from Yerebakan village'®. The 
latter still exists. It is located 10 km west of the modern town of Feke!’. 

There is only one medieval fortress in this area, and that is Maran kalesi, 
located about 5 km north-west of Yerebakan and about 15 km north-west 
of the town of Feke. The small modern villages of Maran and Tordere”° 
are the closest ones to the high outcrop on which the fortress stands 
(See Map 1). According to Edwards, it is at an altitude 1640 m above sea 
level?!. Other sources confirm that Lewonklay / Lewonberd / berd Léoni 
was situated in Northern Cilicia, in the Taurus Mountains”. The distance 
between Maran kalesi and Yilankale is about 120 km. 

Thus, the problem of the identification of Yilankale still remains unre- 
solved. It seems strange enough that such a large, powerful and centrally- 
situated stronghold has never been mentioned in the narrative sources 
from the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia. I have to assume that the name 
under which it could be present in the sources has not been convincingly 
correlated with Yilankale so far. 


15 A, Daniélean (ed.), The general list of the Armenian manuscripts of the Catholico- 
sate of the Great House of Cilicia [Mayr c‘uc‘ak hayeren dzetagrac‘ Meci Tann Kilikioy 
Kat‘olikosut‘ean], Ant‘ilias 1984, p. 224. 

16 The first part of this place name means “castle” in Turkish and the second one 
means “gorge” in this context. 

17 Modern town of Feke is located about 6 km southwest of the castle of Vahka and 
the old Feke (Vahka) village. See: Edwards, p. 259. 

18 Y, P. Potosean, The General history of Hacén and the neighboring Armenian villages 
of Gozan-tat [Hačěni éndhanur patmutiwné ew Srjakay Gozan-tati hay giwteré], Los Ange- 
les 1942, pp. 49, 53 and the map which follows page b; R. Kévorkian, Le Génocide des 
Arméniens, Paris 2006, p. 742. 

19 Feke is located 47 km north of Kozan (medieval Sis, one of the capital cities of the 
Armenian kingdom of Cilicia). 

20 According to information from local people, Tordere is the modern name of 
Kaladere. 

21 Edwards, p. 187. 

22 The Chronicle by Smbat Sparapet, p. 254; Alishan, p. 160; Yerevan Mesrop Mashtots 
Research Institute of Ancient Manuscripts (YM). Ms. 912, f. 292v; L. Ter-Petrossian, The 
Crusaders and the Armenians [Xačakirnerě ew hayeré], vol. II, Yerevan 2007, pp. 362-3; 
B. Kiwléserean, The list of the manuscripts kept in Karmir monastery in Ankara and in 
neighboring places [C‘uc‘ak jetagrac’ Ankiwrioy Karmir vanuc‘ ew 8rjakayic‘], Antilias 
1957, Ms. 184, p. 897; K. Matevosyan (ed.), Samuel Anetsi and Continuators. The Chron- 
icle from Adam to 1776 [Samuél Anec‘i ew Sarunakotner. Zamanakagrut‘iwn Adamic‘ 
min¢‘ew 1776], Yerevan 2014, pp. 336-7. 
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It is also worth noting that Bertrandon de La Broquiére, “premier 
écuyer tranchant”, counsellor and chamberlain of Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, wrote about the fortress in question in his “Le Voyage 
d’Outremer” itinerary. In 1432-3, Bertrandon undertook a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. His return caravan journey was through Northern Syria, 
Cilicia and Anatolia. By that time, the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia had 
already fallen, its lands having passed under the control of the Mamluks 
of Egypt and the Ramazanoğlu Turkmens”’. 

Leaving Antioch for Msis, the caravan passed the Black Mountains, the 
eastern and northern coast of the Gulf of Ayas™, and reached the plains 
populated by the Turkmens”>. On this leg of the journey, shortly before 
reaching Msis, Bertrandon and his fellow travelers passed along the banks 
of the Ceyhan River, by a fortress “situated on a mountain” (See Maps 2 
and 3). One of Bertrandon’s guides, an Armenian who could speak Italian, 
told him that only the Armenians inhabited the fortress. Unfortunately, its 
name is missing in the text of the itinerary: “...je passai près d’un chateau 
nommé [...] situé sur une montagne et, me dit un Ermin [Armenian], 
uniquement occupé par des Ermins””®. 

However, the following narration removes any doubts about the iden- 
tification of this fortress with Yilankale: “Je continuai mon chemin tou- 
jours le long de cette riviére; c’est un trés beau pays, jusqu’a une ville du 
nom de Misis, et le voyage dura quatre jours depuis Antioche. De 1a, je 
parvins à cette ville de Misis sur Ceyhan... qui est grande et large; on 
traverse cette rivière sur un pont qui a été rompu puis refait en bois”?’. It 
should be noted that the only castle located near the banks of the Ceyhan 
River, on the way from the northern coast of the Gulf of Ayas to Msis, is 
Yilankale. 

The gate complex of the upper bailey of Yilankale has a relief ensem- 
ble with a royal image” (See Photo 2). It led me to pay special attention 


233 Ch. Schefer (ed.), Le Voyage d’Outremer de Bertrandon de La Broquiére, Paris 
1892, p. VI; J. Paviot (ed.), Bertrandon de La Broqiuére. Le Voyage d’Orient: Espion en 
Turquie, Toulouse 2010, pp. 6-19. 

24 Bertrandon so named the gulf known today as the Gulf of Alexandretta (Iskenderun). 
See: Bertrandon de La Broquieére, p. 93. 

25 Ibidem, pp. 91-8. 

6 Ibidem, pp. 95, 98. Prof. Jacques Paviot informed me that the name of the fortress 
is missing in all preserved copies of Bertrandon’s itinerary. 

27 Ibidem, p. 98. 

28 Gottwald, Burgen und Kirchen im Mittleren Kilikien, pp. 87-8; G. R. Youngs, Three 
Cilician castles, — Anatolian Studies, vol. 15, Ankara 1965, pp. 129-30; Hellenkemper, 
pp. 177-8; Edwards, pp. 272-3. See also Photo 2. 
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to T’agaworaSen (wqurnpusth, meaning “built by king” in Armenian), 
unidentified toponym mentioned by Armenian chroniclers among other 
place names of the Cilician Plains — Mamuéstia (Msis), Atana (Adana), 
T‘agaworasen, The Plain of Mlun”? — which Alt‘un Puta, emir of Aleppo, 
had reached during his sudden invasion of Armenia in May 1335%. 
During further study, two other primary sources attracted my attention. 
The first of them was the colophon of the Armenian manuscript of 1361 
(“The History of the Deeds of Nerses the Great”) written in Sis by scribe 
T‘oros Erubineac‘ (@npnu Ranphitug). It contains a brief report of the 
invasion of the troops of Paytamur (Beytimur), emir of Aleppo, into Arme- 
nia. It is quoted below in the wording of the well-known edition of the 
colophons of 14th-century Armenian manuscripts (See Photo 3). 


P pnfi ND. (1360) fi petal h ûujhufi Epbh Èmpupuy wi fpryts Mupnudnph 
Uupuy yopo pl h 2u HP» buy inni fili q Uimubuy lı qSupuoh nL gPupp- Pupaht 
ni gan Lénipir': In May 809 [of the Armenian era = 1360 AD] Payta- 
mur, emir of Aleppo, advanced at the head of Egyptian troops into Armenia, 
[whereupon the Armenians] surrendered to him Atana, Tarson, Bari-K‘aruk 
and young Lewon. 


At first sight, the presence of an anthroponym in such a listing of top- 
onyms looks like unusual and strange phenomenon, even as nonsense*” 
Besides, it is impossible to determine from this passage, which Lewon 


29 The Part of the Cilician Plains located in the Lower Jahan (presently Ceyhan) River. 

30 Samuel Anetsi and Continuators, p. 277; Le connétable Sempad, pp. 671-2. 

31 L, Xa@‘ikian (ed.), The Colophons of 14th Century Armenian Manuscripts [ZD dari 
hayeren jefagreri hiSatakaranner], Yerevan 1950, p. 451. 

2 Trying to find an explanation for this nonsense, I first supposed that the phrase 
ttay Lewonin (inquy LEntifpi, “young Lewon”) of this edition of the colophon could be the 
result of misreading of its original text. The manuscript is lost. A copy of it is preserved 
in the Collection of Lewond P‘irlalemian. With the help of Prof. Karen Matevosyan, I 
have found the photocopy of P‘irtalemian’s autograph. It revealed P‘irlalemian’s remark 
“gaigk php’ (guc'e berd, meaning “or castle”) written in red ink following the final 
phrase of the sentence (ququy | fatifir, zttay Lewonin, “young Lewon”). I have con- 
cluded from this that P‘irtalemian had difficulties in reading and / or understanding the 
phrase and wavered between two variants, uquy [| fntifis (ttay Lewonin, “young Lewon”) 
and fjuy L&nift (klay Lewonin, “Castle of Lewon”). Here, it should be noted that the 
combinations of the letters 4y (kl) and mq (th) are similar in handwriting. In other words, 
P‘irlalemian assumed the following reading of the fragment: p fPnipts N h pada buts h 
Suny huf pth Żmpujuy wri prt Mujer dar Uupuy qopo pl h Zui p, buy imni fhb qUimutuy 
nL qSupuoh nL qPuphpupnhi nL qhquy LEntipis: Il In May 1360 [of the Armenian era = 
1360 AD] Paytamur, emir of Aleppo, advanced at the head of Egyptian troops into Arme- 
nia, [whereupon the Armenians] surrendered to him Atana, Tarson, Bari-K ‘aruk and the 
Castle of Lewon. My further study revealed that there is another explanation for the tay 
Lewonin nonsense. 
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is mentioned, what part he took in the events and what was the value of 
his surrender to the enemy along with Atana, Tarson (Tars, Tarsus) and 
Bari-K‘aruk*?. 

It is unlikely that T‘oros Eiubineac‘ referred to prince Lewon, son of 
Kostandin, king of Armenia in 1344-62, or another noble of the same 
name. In that case, the author of the colophon would most probably have 
indicated the status, title and family origin of this “young Lewon”, as 
he did when he mentioned other persons, in particular paron** Liparit* 
and paron Vasil’, sons of paron T‘oros Kapanc‘i, sparapet (constable) of 
Armenia*’. Another circumstance should also be taken into account. By 
1360, prince Lewon was most likely already dead**. 

Aside from tłay Lewonin, there are three place names in the listing: 
Atana, Tarson and Bari-K‘aruk. All of them are located in the Cilician 
Plains? (Hereinafter see Map 4). Their locations indicate that in 1360, the 
Armenian kingdom lost the outlet to the sea“. It seems reasonable that 
the fourth component of the listing, Tłay Lewonin, should also be a place 
name (toponym) rather than an anthroponym (and therefore should be 


33 Barik’ aruk (Rupp pmpn) is also mentioned in the Continuation of the Chronicle 
attributed to Smbat the Constable as a territory or settlement situated in the neighborhood 
of Ayas (this mention is dated 1320). Hellenkemper and Hild identified Barik’aruk with 
the low mountain ridge of Parion Oros (Arab. Jebel Nur, Turk. Misis Daglari), or with a 
settlement located on its territory. The ridge stretches from the banks of the Ceyhan River 
on the outskirts of Yilankale, in a south-western direction, for about 25 km. The roads 
leading from Msis to Ayas and the Plain of Mlun passed at the foot of the ridge. Hence, 
Barik’aruk was situated in the middle of the Cilician Plains, a few kilometers from Msis 
and Yilankale. See: Le connétable Sempad, p. 667; Hellenkemper and Hild, p. 376; 
Edwards, p. 133. 

34 baron. 

35 Liparit was a senior marshal (avag marajaxt) of the Armenian kingdom. He fell in 
the battle against the Mamluk emir of Tarsus that occurred on May 20, 1369, near Sis, at 
Anc‘mnc‘uk Bridge. See: A. Mat*evosyan, The Chronicles of Het'um Axtuc' ter and Vasil 
the Marajaxt (Het‘um Axtuc‘ tiroj ev Vasil Marajaxti Zamanakagrut‘ yunneré), — Historical- 
Philological journal, Yerevan 1963, 4, p. 197; The Colophons of 14th Century Armenian 
Manuscripts, p. 477. 

36 Marshal (marajaxt) Vasil, brother of senior marshal Liparit, is also known as the 
author of the short chronicle. See: The Chronicles of Het'um Axtuc' ter and Vasil the 
Marajaxt, pp. 185, 194-8. 

37 Tn one of the colophons of 1367, T‘oros was introduced as “senior marshal”. See: 
The Colophons of 14th Century Armenian Manuscripts, pp. 451, 477. 

38 Ter-Petrossian, pp. 440-1 n. 18; W. H. Riidt-Collenberg, The Rupenides, Hethumides 
and Lusignans. The Structure of the Armeno-Cilician Dynasties, Paris 1963, III (H2): 165, 
189. 

3° Hellenkemper and Hild, pp. 154, 376, 428. 

40 Ter-Petrossian, p. 436; G. Mikaelyan, The History of the Armenian state of Cilicia, 
Moscow 1952, pp. 467-8. 
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spelled with a capital letter). If so, judging by the context of the events of 
1360, Ttay Lewonin apparently was also situated in the Cilician Plains. 

Ms. 5458 of the British Museum which contains the earliest extant ver- 
sion of the Continuation of the Chronicle attributed to Smbat the Consta- 
ble*! confirmed this supposition. It was compiled by the above-mentioned 
marshal Vasil between 1382 - 1404”. 

The Continuation includes the story of how bailli OSin, count of Korikos, 
and his brother constable Kostandin were arrested by the order of king 
Lewon IV (1320-42) on the 26th of January, 1329 [778th year of the 
Armenian era]. According to it, OSin was placed under guard in Saint 
Marutha Church situated near Atana. Kostandin was arrested in a certain 
Getn Ttay Lewonin (qbqh unquy Lhntift, the Village of young Lewon or the 
Village of Lewon the Young) and then convoyed to Atana where the broth- 
ers were executed immediately* (See Photo 4). 

The natural presumption is that Getn Tfay Lewonin (the Village of Young 
Lewon) mentioned in the Continuation together with Atana and Ttay 
Lewonin (Young Lewon) mentioned in the colophon by T‘oros Eiubineac‘ 
along with Atana, Tarson and Bari-K‘aruk is the same settlement. Hence, 
it might be supposed that Tłay Lewonin was located in the Cilician Plains 
and was a part of royal domain which occupied Central Cilicia, extending 
from Vahka southward to Sis, Anavarza, Msis, Tarsus, Atana, and the 
Mediterranean coast“*. 

The name of the village also indicates its belonging to the Crown. 
Lewon IV inherited it in 1320 when he was about 10*. The regency 
council was headed by the above-mentioned bailli OSin; it also included 
constable Kostandin, chamberlain Het’um and marshal Pattin*®. Because 
of Lewon IV’s young age, the subjects gave him the nickname Ttay (The 
Young or The Boy). The following fragment is taken from the colophon 
of the Gospel of 1324 written in Akner monastery by scribe Vardan. 


41 Hereinafter referred to as the Continuation. 

42 The Chronicles of Het'um Axtuc' ter and Vasil the Marajaxt, pp. 183-4; T. At‘ayean, 
The manuscripts of Smbat Sparapet’s “Chronicle” [Smbat Sparapeti Taregrk‘i jetagreré], 
— Handes Amsorya, Vienna — Yerevan 2015, 129, pp. 61-2, 88. I would like to thank 
Tat‘evik At‘ayean for providing me with the copy of the folio 102v of the manuscript. 

8 British Museum, Ms. 5458 (YM, microfilm 360), f. 102v; Le connétable Sempad, 
pp. 670-1. 

44 G. Dédéyan, Les listes “féodales” du pseudo-Smbat, - in: Cahiers de civilisation 
médiévale, 32e année (n. 125), janvier — mars 1989, pp. 28-30. 

4 Le connétable Sempad, p. 666; Ter-Petrossian, p. 394. 

46 Samuel Anetsi and Continuators, p. 274; La Chronique d’Arménie par Jean Dardel, 
— in: Recueil des historiens des croisades, Documents arméniens, t. 2. Paris 1906, pp. 18-9; 
Ter-Petrossian, p. 395-6. 
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vf Puquenpmfoiuht Laat Squyhh... ll in the reign of Lewon the 
Young... (i t'agaworut'eann Lewoni Ttayin). 


Like Catholicos Grigor IV Ttay (1173-93)*8 and išxan® Vasil Tłay 
(1112-5), king Lewon IV bore this nickname even when he came of 
age. This is evidenced by the following quote from the rhymed colophon 
written by a certain Grigor in 1338. 

pp Puquinpae fð but LE:nih Squy hnskgkup pupkumynp...’' in the reign 
of pious Lewon nicknamed the Young (i t'agaworut'ean Lewoni Ttay 
koé'ec ‘eal barepasti). 


On this basis, I came to the conclusion that Tray Lewonin was named 
after Lewon IV. Since it was named after the king and also since T‘oros 
Eiubineac' entered it into his list of the cities and great places of the Arme- 
nian kingdom surrendered to the Mamluk Sultanate, Tfay Lewonin appar- 
ently was one of the most important settlements in the Cilician Plains and 
had a castle. It follows from the above-mentioned fragment of the Con- 
tinuation that in this settlement was the residence of the constable of Arme- 
nia. This evidence also supports my view that Tfay Lewonin was a fortified 
place. Tfay Lewonin was evidently the reduced variant of the name of the 
castle and the adjacent village. The full name of the village was Getn Ttay 
Lewonin (the Village of [king] Lewon the Young), and the full name of the 
castle was most likely Klay Ttay Lewonin (hju; Suy Léuntifir, the Castle 
of [king] Lewon the Young). 

The next point is to determine the location of Tfay Lewonin. The fol- 
lowing arguments speak in favor for matching it with Yilankale. 


— The location of Yilankale shows that it was most likely a part of the 
royal domain as well. 

— Yilankale has huge proportions, because of which Edwards characte- 
rized it as “one of the most impressive military structures in the medie- 
val world”*?. Such proportions are more typical of royal fortifications. 


47 The Colophons of 14th Century Armenian Manuscripts, p. 190. 

48 A. Matevosyan (ed.), The Colophons of 5th-12th Centuries Armenian Manu- 
scripts [Hayeren jetagreri hiSatakaranner. E-ZB dd.], Yerevan 1988, pp. 216, 251-2, 
257, 266-7. 

4 prince. 

5 M. Mélik‘-Adamean and N. Tér Mik‘aélean (ed.), The Chronography by Matt'éos 
Urhaec ‘i [Matt*éos Urhaec‘i, Zamanakagrut ‘iwn], ValarSapat 1898, pp. 307, 324, 337. 

5I N. Bogharian (ed.), Grande Catalogue of Saint-James Manuscripts [Mayr čučak 
jetagraé Srboč Yakobean¢], vol. 1, Jerusalem 1966, pp. 42-5. 

52 Edwards, p. 269. 
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— The mentioned relief ensemble of Yilankale includes a royal image 
and royal lions, the status symbol and heraldic emblem of the kings of 
Armenia*®. 


Unlike the fortifications of the Cilician Highlands, the fortresses of the 
Cilician Plains are not numerous. Besides, it should be taken into account 
that a candidate for Tłay Lewonin could not have been located south and 
east of the Ceyhan River because those territories passed under control 
of Mamluk Egypt as early as 13374. This circumstance narrows greatly 
the search area. There are only two candidates for Tlay Lewonin I to the 
right of Ceyhan River, Yilankale and Tumlu kalesi. 

The latter is located about 20 km north of Yilankale, close to Tumlu 
(Dumlu) village. Hellenkemper and Hild believed that Tumlu kalesi is 
medieval T‘ilsap**, which is mentioned in the list of the vassals of Lewon 
Las the castle of a certain i8xan T‘oros*°. Therefore, at least around 1198, 
T‘ilsap was not part of the royal domain. The proportions of Tumlu kalesi 
are noticeably smaller that Yilankale’s*’. There are no reasons for the 
identification of Tumlu with the Ttay Lewonin — neither reliefs with 
royal images nor written evidence are preserved°*. Thus, Tumlu kalesi is 
much less likely a candidate for Tfay Lewonin than Yilankale. 

In my opinion, there are grounds to suppose that Tłay Lewonin and the 
above-mentioned T ‘agaworasen are the names of the same castle and set- 
tlement. First, these names are actually synonymous. Tfay Lewonin means 
“[the Castle / the Village] of [king] Lewon the Young”. T ‘agaworasen is 
translated as “built by king”. Secondly, both toponyms were mentioned 
in connection with the Mamluk invasions into the Cilician Plains: Tłay 
Lewonin — together with Atana, Tarsus and Barik‘aruk; T ‘agaworasen 


5 G. J. Brault (ed.), Rolls of Arms of Edward I (1272-1307), vol. 1, Woodbridge Suf- 
folk 1997, pp. 310, 325; G. J. Brault (ed.), Rolls of Arms of Edward I (1272-1307), vol. 2, 
Woodbridge Suffolk 1997, p. 16; The Rupenides, Hethumides and Lusignans. The Struc- 
ture of the Armeno-Cilician Dynasties, pp. 39-40; P. Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician 
Armenia, Danbury 1979, p. 56-66, 76-88, 90-100; S. Grigoryan, Leo quasi Agnus Dei 
among the images of the coins and seals of Lewon II(I), - Handes Amsorya, 2014, 127, 
pp. 325-35, 341-70. 

4 The Chronicles of Het'um Axtuc' ter and Vasil the Marajaxt, p. 193; The Colophons 
of 14th Century Armenian Manuscripts, p. 295; V. Hakobyan (ed.), The Fragments of the 
Chronicle by Nerses Palienc' [Nerses Palienc‘i zamanakagrakan hatvacneré], — in: The 
Short Chronicles of 13th'18th Centuries [Manr zamanagrutyunner, ZG — ZE dd.], t. 2, 
Yerevan 1956, p. 189. 

5 Hellenkemper and Hild, p. 449; Hellenkemper, pp. 188-91. 

5€ The Chronicle by Smbat Sparapet, p. 210. 

57 Edwards, pp. 256, 270. 

58 Ibidem, p. 255. 
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— together with Msis, Atana and the Plain of Mlun. Based on these argu- 
ments, I suppose that Tłay Lewonin and T'agaworašen could be different 
names for the same castle whose ruins are now known as Yilankale. 

There is also third argument. The names of several castles of the 
Armenian kingdom were composed in the following manner. 


— Smbataklay / klay Smbatay (Usipunnu pay / hju Usipunnmy, “the Castle 
of Smbat’’)°’; 

= Jofréklay / Cofréklay (Qnppth jay / Gopplhjuy, “the Castle of Jofri’”)™; 

— Mik’aylklay (Uf purjjhjurj, “the Castle of Mik’ayél”)*'; 

— Simanakla(y) / Simonklay / klay Simanay (U pôu tre pus / Upintih jury / 
hpu; Uhmm, “the Castle of Simon’); 

— Hiomklay / Hotomklay / klay Htomayakan / klay Htomakan (2nnthjpuy / 
Zanndh jay / huy Zand juljul / hju Zanduluts, “the Castle of the 
Romans”)®. 


In the rhymed colophon of the manuscript of 1244, Smbat the Consta- 
ble introduced himself as the builder (founder) of Smbataklay. Smbat 
also wrote that he gave the castle his name™. Based on his evidence, one 
can conclude that Jofréklay was built by a certain Jofri, Lewonklay was 
founded by a certain Lewon, and so on. 

Hence I infer that the people could call [Klay] Ttay Lewonin also 
Lewonklay or Klay Lewonin. T ‘agaworaSen variant could be used in order 
not to confuse it with the above-mentioned Lewonklay located in the north 
of the kingdom. The latter was built in 1272 by the order of king Lewon 
II (1269-89)*. 

If my identification of Tray Lewonin with Yilankale is correct, its name 
gives possibility to determine the period of construction of the fortress. The 
earliest mention of Tfay Lewonin concerns the events which occurred Jan- 
uary 26, 1329. So, this date is terminus ante quem. It is also established 


5 The Chronicle by Smbat Sparapet, p. 244; A. Matevosyan (ed.), The Colophons of 
13th Century Armenian Manuscripts [Hayeren jetagreri hiSatakaranner. ZG dar] Yerevan 
1984, p. 232; Clemente Galano, Consiliationis ecclesiae Armenae cum Romana... Romae 
1690, pp. 460, 504. 

© Galano, pp. 460, 505. 

6l Tbhidem. 

® The Chronicle by Smbat Sparapet, pp. 165, 209; The Colophons of 5th-12th Centu- 
ries Armenian Manuscripts, p. 227. 

® The Chronicle by Smbat Sparapet, pp. 122, 142, 163, 168-9, 205, 213, 215, etc; 
The Colophons of 5th-12th Centuries Armenian Manuscripts, pp. 165, 213, 215, 227, 229, 
270, etc. 

& The Colophons of 13th Century Armenian Manuscripts, pp. 230-2. 

6 Hovhannesian, pp. 138-9. 
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that Tłay Lewonin was named after Lewon IV Ttay (Lewon IV Young) and 
therefore was built during his reign. King Ošin, father of Lewon IV, died 
on the 19th of June 1320, whereupon the latter inherited the crown. It 
turns out that Tfay Lewonin (Yilankale) was built between June 19, 1320 
and January 26, 1329. 

The details of the mentioned royal relief image also give possibility to 
date it this period. A crowned king is depicted in the relief, seated in ori- 
ental fashion®’. Such a style for the king’s representation is unknown for 
the reign of Lewon I (1187/98-1219)®. It appeared in the iconography of 
the Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia in the Mongol period, having consider- 
able resemblance to the royal images on the copper coinage of Het‘um II 
(1289-1306 with interruptions) and Lewon III (1306-7, born in 1289 or 
1290), and to Lewon IV’s portrait by Sargis Pic‘ak, which decorates the 
Assizes of Antioch, copied in 1331”. 

In this connection, I would like to recall an evidence from Nerses 
Palianenc’. According to him, shortly after the ruinous Mamluk invasion 
of 1321, with the financial support of Pope John XXII (30000 gold florins), 
the Armenians built and reconstructed many fortresses, which became 
stronger and taller than the castles they had before’!. It turns out that Klay 
Ttay Lewonin was built during that period and got its name after Lewon IV. 
It should also be noted that the construction of the huge and impressive 
Yilankale could hardly be dated to the very short reign of king Lewon III 
who also acceded to the throne at a young age. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our study revealed that there were two fortresses named after two 
Lewons in the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia. The first one was built in 
1272 and was named after the king Lewon II. It is mentioned as Lewonklay, 
Lewonberd, berd Lééni and Lamberd in primary sources. Its modern 


© Short Chronicle by Het'um of Ntir [Het‘um Ntirc‘u Hamagot patmut‘iwn Zamanakac‘], 
— in: Ter-Petrossian, p. 547. 

67 Edwards, pp. 272-3. 

6 Y. T. Nercessian, Armenian Coins and their Values, Los Angeles 1995, pp. 109, 
112-9 (253-5, 268-99) plate 18, 20-22; G. Schlumberger, Bulles d’or et Sceaux des rois 
Léon II(I) et Léon VI(V) d’Arménie, Paris 1893, pp. 2-3 planche I; Edwards, p. 273. 

 Nercessian, pp. 144-5, 153-4 (399-405, 432-3, 435-7) plate 32-33, 35; Edwards, 
p. 273. 

The Manuscripts Collection of San Lazzaro degli Armeni. The frontispiece of Ms. 107. 
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name is Maran kalesi. The second fortress, now called Yilankale, was 
constructed between June 19, 1320 and January 26, 1329 and was named 
after the king Lewon IV. The medieval authors called it Tłay Lewonin 
(with Klay Tłay Lewonin in mind), apparently also T'agaworašen. In 
addition to these names, I propose to designate the fortresses by the con- 
ditional names Lewonklay I and Lewonklay II respectively, in chrono- 
logical sequence. 


